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THE BANQUET ON THE SEA. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Given to the International Peace Congress at Antwerp ,by the 
King of Belgium, through his representative, Aug. 30, 1894. 


The sky was bright; the river glassed 
All nations’ flags round Antwerpen, 
As down the Scheldt our steamer passed 
That sun-crowned day at 
The high tower in the clear air played; 
The dyke grass gleamed in sun and shade, 
And cannonless the ramparts made 
Peace smile on Peace at Antwerpen. 


IL. 
We never can forget that day; 
Thanks, glorious King! Thanks, Antwerpen! 
Thanks, burgomaster! On our way 
Adown the Scheldt from Antwerpen, 
Emblem of Peace the waters lay, 
Ged’s open book in face of day; 
We heard afar the sweet chimes play, 
As sunk the towers of Antwerpen! 


Below the sea, above, the skies, 
That afternoon near Antwerpen, 
Lay like a dream of Paradise 
As faded ancient Antwerpen; 
The willows smiled by sunlight kissed; 
The dyke grass, walls of amethyst; 
The Scheldt, without a breath of mist; 
The day was Peace, O Antwerpen! 


IV. 
O burgess of the ancient town, 
A statue stands in Antwerpen; 
Before the town house looking down 
Towards the sea from Antwerpen; 
A glorious fount its feet enfolds— 
What means the hero there who holds 
A severed band? An emblem moulds 
The people’s hearts of Antwerpen! 


The burgess laughed, those happy men, 
As on we passed from Antwerpen; 
“ That statue stands for Liberty, 
And Liberty is Antwerpen. 
*Tis Justice’s hand that makes us free: 
Tis Justice that on land and sea 
Makes Peace eternal; blest are we 
Since Justice governs Antwerpen! 


VI. 
O burgess, burgess, tell the tale, 
Your legend grand of Antwerpen! 


“ Yes, friends of Peace, and you will hail 


That statue dear to Antwerpen ; 
Antigonus, a giant old, 

Laid on the sea a tax of gold, 

And every prospered ship he tolled, 
That won its sails toward Antwerpen. 


VII. 
‘“ And if some trader failed to pay 
This giant’s tax on Antwerpen, 
Him seized the lord, and cast away 
His severed hand at Antwerpen. 
Young Brabo led a noble band ; 
He slew this giant of the land, 
Cut off his head, and threw his band 
Into the sea at Antwerpen.* 


VIII. 
“The Northern season came and went, 
To Antwerpen, from Antwerpen, 
But golden ships with storm-sails spent 
Moored in the calms of Antwerpen. 
So when tax gathering war is done, 
May Peace be statued in the sun, 
And round her feet pure fountains run 
As in the Square of Antwerpen. 


*Antwerp means ‘‘the thrown hand."’ 
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IX. 
“‘So Brabo stands for Liberty, 
And Liberty is Antwerpen, 
And cannonless above the sea 
The ramparts bloom round Antwerpen.” 
We toasted then grand Belgium’s King 
Who gave the banquet on the sea, 
And as we heard the high chimes ring 
O’er Brabo’s fount of Liberty, 
The Belgian flag we cheered and cried, 
As touched the quai the steamer’s side, 
‘“« Forever live, O Antwerpen!” 


X. 
We brought the flag born of the light, 
To prophecy, O Antwerpen ; 
One little bell we rung for right* 
’Mid thy sweet chimes, O Antwerpen ! 
The flag white-bordered, may it bear 
The stars of Peace in choral air, 
And every bell ring everywhere, 
For Peace like ours at Antwerpen. 


ai. 
We never shall forget that day. 
Thanks, glorioys King ; thanks, Antwerpen. 
Heaven’s face upon the waters lay, 
And crowned the towers of Antwerpen. 
We wave reluctant hands to thee, 
And ever in our memory 
Will live that banquet on the sea ; 
Hail and farewell, O Antwerpen! 


(Written in Antwerp.) 


THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 
BY JAMES E. RHOADS, LL.D. 


An address delivered before the Philadelphia Peace Associa- 
tion at Twelfth Street, April 16th, and specially revised for the 


ADVOCATE. 
It is unnecessary in the presence of this Association 


to repeat the familiar arguments drawn from Scripture 
to show that the teachings, spirit and example of our 
Lord are at variance with the practice of war. But I 
wish to show that Christianity brought into history new 
conceptions of life and duty, that these conceptions have 
slowly wrought changes ia the social ideals and practices 
of Christendom, that they have subdued terrible social 
evils, and are on their way, working through varied 
agencies, to put down war. 

War has been the chief occupation of man. All the 
older civilizations were based on war and slavery, a state- 
ment only to be slightly modified in the case of the 
Israelites. 

The Greek cities were the centres of small States, ha- 
bitually at war with each other, and seldom united under 
one common ruler. To make each State strong and suc- 
cessful in war was the first thought in the minds of Greek 
statesmen. The citizen had almost no rights as against 
the State; he lived for the State, was educated for the 
State and was expected to consider it an honor to die for 
the State. In Plato’s ideal republic everything, the 
family, the individual, was to be sacrificed to the supposed 
welfare of the State. 


*Liberty bell presented by the Human Freedom League. 


November, 


A recent able writer of the evolutional school has said, 
‘Compared with ours even the noblest Greek ethics were 
of the narrowest kind; and Greek morality at no period 
embraced any conception of humanity.” 

The Romans lived for conquest, and organized their 
public and private life first so as to be efficient in war 
and then in the ruling of the conquered. It is true their 
contact with so many subdued peoples inspired the Ro- 
mans with a dim sense of the brotherhood of man, a 
sentiment expressed by Cicero and by some others of the 
best of the stoics. When the noble words of Terence, 
‘¢Tam a man, and nothing that concerns a man do I 
deem a matter of indifference to me,” were spoken, the 
theatre resounded with applause. But the same audi- 
ence was as ready to applaud the gladiator who slew his 
antagonist for their amusement. 

The Hebrews were greatly in advance of all other peo- 
ples in the spirit and practice of true religion, and at an 
early period in their history it was said, ‘‘ Behold now, 
we have heard that the Kings of Israel are merciful 
Kings.” They had positive sentiments of humanity, and 
appeared to have abolished slavery. Yet the wars of the 
Maccabees and the frightful internecine strifes that attend- 
ed the fall of Jerusalem show how little even the Jews 
had imbibed the spirit of peace. 

If God permitted wars to be so universal among men, 
if they were sometimes overruled to the progress of man- 
kind, if they called into exercise some of the most heroic 
and noblest sentiments of those who defended their homes, 
country and religion, war is not necessarily an unmixed 


evil. 
All this, however, gives emphasis to the profound 


change in religious and moral ideals ushered in by our 
Lord when he said, ‘*The kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
This ‘*‘ kingdom of heaven” introduced a new era into 
history. Whatever men had before known of true relig- 
ion was to be eclipsed by the new spiritual experience of 
believers in Him whereby they were born into the 
kingdom. 

He did not attempt suddenly to revolutionize society. 
He did not definitely forbid war. He did not ask the 
centurion, whose faith he commended, to abandon the 
profession of a soldier. 

But he did reveal God as a Father of infinite tender- 
ness, compassion and love. He showed this love as the 
law of His own life, he made it forever plain that a per- 
fect man should feel, act and live under this law of love. 
He taught us that, forgiven freely for His sake, His fol- 
lowers should freely and perfectly forgive others. He 
thus laid down principles of conduct and life that strike 
at the root of all injustice, violence and war. 

Man’s individuality was no longer to be merged in the 
existence of the State, but he was invested with a per- 
sonality of immortal dignity and worth. 

If the Dacian captive, ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman 
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holiday,”’ possessed indeed a nature, which, in its origi- 
nal purity, was s» little lower than divine that the Word 
could assume that nature and become flesh, then the 
brutality of the dying Roman civilization must give place 
to the society softened and purified by so gracious a truth. 
If the believer in Christ is to arm himself with the same 
mind of self-sacrificing love that glowed in Him, then 
love unbounded is the law of life to every Christian. 

If the body of the believer is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, then the believer has power to live the new life, 
can purify himself even as his Lord is pure, can love his 
neighbor better than himself, and society could be made 
anew. Then there would follow a continual leavening of 
society by the leaven of the new kingdom of heaven, 
until the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 


Christ. 
Mr. E. H. Lecky, in his ‘* History of European Mor- 


als,”’ says, *‘ There has probably never existed on earth 
a community whose members were bound to one another 
by a deeper and purer affection, than the Christians in 
the days of persecution.” He asserts that the forces of 
the new religion were ‘‘ to stamp their in fluence on every 
page of legislation, and to direct the whole course of civ- 
ilization for a thousand years.” 

We have no record of the views of the earliest Chris- 
tians after the apostles as to the attitude believers should 
hold towards war, but as soon as the subject does emerge, 
we find the prevailing view to be that a Christian could 
not bear arms. Some Roman Soldiers upon conversion 
died for their faith in the Prince of Peace. Although 
later there was some diversity of judgment among Chris- 
tians as to the unlawfulness of wars, such able leaders as 
Tertullian, Basil,Chrysostom and Jerome all taught that 
Christians could not engage in war. 

Within three centuries the spiritual forces of the new 
religion had abolished gladiatorial shows, the practice of 
hideous vices, and led the Emperor Constantine to con fer 
‘upon the archbishops of the church the legal right to 
protect the weak, and to become arbitrators in civil 


cases.” * 
In the next seven centuries the church brought within 


its fuld much of the old Roman world, together with the 
semi-barbarous hordes that had overrun Europe. With 
all its faults and errors it had steeped these people in 
a sense of ** other worldliness,’’ and of the intervention 
of God in human affairs. About the year 1000 it began 
to abolish private war, substituting therefor arbitration, 
and the decision of private disputes by legal action in 
courts which represented the rule of the sovereign. 

About the fourteenth century the same leaven of the 
kingdom of heaven, the spirit of love, of human precious- 
ness and equality before God, stamped out the system of 
slavery over the whole continent of Europe, but so silently 
was it done, it is hard now to discern at what date it was 
accomplished. 

* “ Gesta Christi,’ p. 85. 
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Then came the Reformation. The mediation of Saints 
and of the Virgin Mary was laid aside, and men were 
brought into more immediate contact with our Lord, so 
as to be imbued still further with His Spirit and His 
teachings from the now opened Bible. 

The followers of Menno Simonis, a contemporary of 
Luther and Melancthon, took up again the views of the 
early church that war was inconsistent with Christianity, 
and that our Lord, in disarming Peter, had forbidden 
His consistent disciples forever to take the sword. 

A century later the Friends seized the great truth of 
the conscious presence of Christ to every man and emi- 
nently to every believer, and that the Christian must be 
Christlike. Ever since the Friends and the Mennonites 
have upheld the banner of peace. 

But the deepening and softening of character wrought 
by the religion and kingdom of Christ have permeated the 
people of Christendom more and more. Though Chris- 
tianity had been the source of what was true and noble in 
chivalry, yet finally it abolished feudalism by abasing the 
harsh oppression of the nobles and lifting the people into 
self respect. 

The same spirit is now bringing in republicanism. It 
has set free men’s activities in commerce, in the arts, in 
education, science, and in a wiser and wider states- 
manship. 

To-day it tends to lessen wars by extending nationali- 
ties, so that vast populations of one kindred live at peace 
under one government. Witness united Germany, uni- 
fied Italy, the Russian Empire, the British Empire, the 
States of this Union. 

The extension of peaceful commerce, a direct result of 
Christian altruism, justice, truthfulness, trustworthiness 
and mental freedom, is binding nations together in com- 
mon interests. It creates mutual acquaintance and 
respect, interdependence and helpfulness. 

See how the recent commercial treaties between Rus- 
sia and Germany, and Russia and Austria are hailed as 
pledges of peace. 

The national and international federations of labor, 
although some injustice and selfishness appear in their 
principles and acts, are an indirect product of Christian 
teaching as to the equality of men before God, of the 
dignity of labor, and that spirit of compassion towards 
the weak and less favored it inculeates. These federa- 
tions have, therefore, become an agency on the side of 
international peace. The wage-earners see that it is folly 
for them to become food for the destructive weapons of 
modern warfare to gratify ambitious rulers. 

The diffusion of education aids the cause of peace. 
Men who are trained to be thoughtful and well informed 
will more readily understand right national policies, and 
appreciate the blessings of peace. It is interesting to 
note that the evolution philosophy treats war as a relic of 
barbarism, a passing stage in the onward progress of 
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society, and one that precedes an industrial and peace- 
ful era. 

The deep, vague, earnest and mighty feeling that per- 
vades the hearts and minds of thoughtful men of our time 
and moves them ‘‘ with nobler and more generous ideas 
towards each other,”* is born of the spirit of Christianity, 
and tends to abate war. 

If it be, as described by Benjamin Kidd, “‘ a tendency 
to strengthen and equip at the general expense the lower 
and weaker against the higher and wealthier classes of 
the community,” then it is on the part of the more favored 
classes a philanthropic, that is to say, a Christian tenden- 
cy; and will ultimately aid the cause of peace. 

There is also a quickening of the consciences of rulers 
and legislatures in our day, the outgrowth of Christian 
principles, that makes them stand appalled before the 
responsibility of exposing their fellow citizens to the hor- 
ribly destructive engines for homicide devised by mod- 
ern science. What else but this secret power of Christ 
in the conscience has withheld the nations of Europe for 
the last decade from the constantly expected outburst of 
war? 

As in the dark ages so in the nineteenth century the 
cause of peace has been powerfully advanced by the for- 
mation and activities of Peace Societies. These societies 
in Europe and America, including that for the codification 
of international law, have profoundly influenced public 
opinion, and have at least caused rulers to hesitate long 
before entering upon wars between the greater States. 
But the most effective agency now apparent to prevent 
wars, is international arbitration. 

First suggested by Grotius, I think, it was earnestly 
advocated by William Penn, and its use has been urged 
by many writers since. 

To England and the United States belongs the honor 
of having first put it into practice, in the dispute about 
the St. Croix boundary one hundred years ago. 

Since then twenty-three nations have, in at least sixty- 
two cases, adjusted difficulties amicably by this means. 

In 1891 a French statesman said no European nation 
would again declare war against the United States, but 
would settle all questions with our country by negotiation 
and arbitration. 

To President Grant and to the late Secretary Blaine 
honor is due, for the Alabama arbitration, in the one case 
and for the Pan-American Congress in the other, with 
its famous resolutions in favor of arbitration as a means 
of settling disputes among all the American Republics. 

That the British House of Commons, heated beyond its 
wont with partisan strife, should have unanimously 
declared in favor of the introduction into treaties with the 
United States of a provision for arbitration, is most 
hopeful for our cause. 


* Social Evolution,’ by Benjamin Kidd, p. 219. 
t Pp. 204-5. 
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The cause of peace thus based in Christianity is sure 
to win, and we can afford to await the slow progress of 
events until its triumph. 

Let us then work for it, spread vital Christianity, and 
teach to all that it means peace for those who claim to be 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. Let us insist that 
peace is one of the ‘*‘ all things” our Lord commanded 
His church to teach to believers. Let us oppose by all 
rightful means the creation of a great navy by our gov- 
ernment. Letus decry the Boys’ Brigades and all teach- 
ng of military practice in Public Schools. Let us sadly 
but resolutely take no part in Decoration Day celebra- 
tions. Let us advocate at all times the reasonableness 
and Christian nature of arbitration. 

Finally, let us hear the words of Hartley Coleridge : 

“Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right; 
Pray if thou canst with hope, but ever pray 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord from the earth shall cease, 


But every prayer for universal peace 
Avails that blessed time to expedite.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


ARBITRATION VS. STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 


From an address of Rev. John A. Henderson,of Omaha, before the 
United Presbyterian Synod of Nebraska. 

Labor problems are real, not fancied. They are seri- 
ous, not trifling. If they are the plain symptoms of a 
deep-seated organic disease, and if we will not be charge- 
able with ‘* healing the hurt slightly,”’ we must go to the 
root of the matter to apply the remedy ; we must employ 
heroic measures. The labor question is up. It ** won’t 
down.” Itis like the *‘ genie” of whom we read in the 
‘* Arabian Nights,’”’ whom the fisherman let out of the 
vase. It rises above and overshadows everything. But 
unlike the ‘‘ genie,” it refuses to go back into the vase at 
our suggestion. It cannot be bottled up again and 
thrown into the sea. Who will assume command and 
call a halt on the movement of social reform? A glance 
at the constantly varying and changeful social conditions 
from the beginning till new, should convince any one that 
we have been making progress toward an ideal social con- 
dition ever since the beginning of our race’s history. 
We have successfully reached and passed the stations 
en route until we have arrived at the present point in our 
progress. Our present social condition is the best it has 
ever been; and we are where we are on ‘‘ schedule time.” 
If our social condition must be acknowledged to be one of 
disease, we may be comforted in the thought that it is 
yielding gradually to treatment. In view, however, of 
oft-recurring labor troubles, it is eminently fitting that 
we should consider the office to be performed by arbitra- 
tion. We are to take society as it is, and while it is 
in process of revolution, as it seems to be, during the 
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transition period we are to consider and determine the 
part that arbitration should perform in the meeting of 
emergencies. 

What is arbitration? The Century dictionary says it 
is ‘‘The hearing and determining of a cause between 
parties in controversy by a person or persons chosen or 
agreed to by the parties.” It says, further, ‘‘ Permanent 
boards of arbitration are sometimes constituted by legis- 
lative or corporate authority, but the submission of cases 
to their decision is always voluntary.’’ As to prevailing 
methods of settling or unsettling differences between 
capital and labor we all have knowledge, and are sure that 
something different is desirable. Public attention is just 
now especially directed to arbitration as a thing needed, 
The history of strikes and lockouts from the standpoint 
of the aggrieved has been a most sorry one. Their direct 
results have scarcely ever justified them, even in the view 
of those who have been active in bringing them about. 
Only as a means of agitation—but a very expensive one, 
indeed—can these coercive methods ever find justification. 
There is no doubt that they have at times served such a 
beneficent end. The period of their utility, however, 
even for that purpose, is almost if not quite past. There 
is certainly now a field for peaceable methods, and a 
wide open door for its entrance. On behalf of arbitra- 
tion as the better method, and just now as the peculiar 
timely method, for the adjustment of differences between 
capital and labor, the following considerations may be 
urged : 

(1) A full and clear view of the real differences may 
thus be obtained. Parties to a strife who are honest in 
their claims will not refuse to have the light turned on. 
They will welcome an investigation into their claim by 
persons whom they have a voice in naming for the pur- 
pose. Take any typical case of difficulty between capital 
and labor, and you will find the conditions differently 
stated by the two sides, each presumably making an hon- 
est effort to give the facts. So widely different and con- 
tradictory are the statements of facts, that the public are 
confused in the effort to determine in their own minds as 
to which of the contending parties has the right of it. 
The investigation incident to arbitration will give the 
contending parties a comparative view of the claims of 
both, and so will certainly tend to cool the animosities 
of both, and render an amicable settlement of differences 
much more easy and speedy. In the recent struggle 
between the Pullman Company and their employes there 
were charges by the workmen that their wages were cut 
in order to maintain the large salaries of the officers and 
the large dividends of stockholders. On the other hand, 
there was the denial of this charge by the company, and 
the claim was made by them in justification of the reduc- 
tion of wages that the business was being carried on at 
an actual loss. Evidently what was needed was a full 
and clear view of the facts in the case. The employes 


desired to submit the case to arbitration. The company 
refused, and said there was nothing to arbitrate. Wher- 
ever honest differences exist, we submit there is some- 
thing to arbitrate, that in the full and clear statement of 
the alleged claims that which is the real difference between 
the parties may be determined. The refusal of one party 
to submit the case to arbitration should be regarded as 
prima facie evidence of ** something rotten in Denmark.” 

(2) Arbitration is the only way of reaching a right 
settlement of difference. Might does not make right; 
though it has the bad name of attempting to do so. It 
can forge heavy chains of a cruel bondage, and bind on 
the helpless the hard shackles of a merciless slavery ; but 
with all its boasted powers of alchemy it cannot make a 
wrong thing to be right. The might of money may enable 
an employer to hold out longer than the poor workman ; 
the might of numbers may enable a mob to force or 
frighten an employer into yielding the demands of the 
workman ; but in either case the cause of right is likely 
to be the greatest sufferer of all. When might domi- 
nates we may expect to see 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.’’ 


The only thing entitled to stand in any controversy is the 
right, and arbitration is the best means of bringing it into 
view, and so enthroning it. This method of procedure 
has the divine sanction, and it is safe; for *‘ in the mul- 
titude of counsellors there is safety,” and ‘‘ wisdom is 
better than weapons of war.” 

(3) Arbitration is wise as an economic measure. It 
is the very best insurance against the loss incident to 
coercive methods. Peace possesses a great commercial 
value. Wars are expensive. It is estimated that it cost 
the North by warfare two times the commercial value of 
the slaves to free them, and that it cost the South three 
times their value, besides social and political ostracism. 
The time of the commercial world lost by labor war is 
often worth several thousand dollars a minute. All that 
is sought to be gained financially by strikes and lockouts 
is many times more than lost by the loss of the time of 
the party inaugurating the movement. And if you will 
know the full cost, financially, of labor warfare, add to 
this the loss of time to the other party, and also the loss 
by destruction of property which is so often incident to 
strikes and lockouts. Let arbitration be resorted to at 
once when there are differences, and millions of money 
will be saved to the parties themselves and to the business 
interests of the country. 

(4) A settled policy of arbitration would give a 
standing to organized labor which it is clearly deserving 
of. The average intelligence of the so called laboring 
classes in this country approaches the standard of their 
employers. The men of this country whose invested 
capital is their brawn are not without brain. They are as 
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capable of a correct judgment as those who hold the purse 
strings. This the public is coming to recognize. The brave 
men of brawn cannot be so easily duped as formerly. 
Nor can they be frightened or forced into the acceptance 
of unreasonable conditions ; except it be when the grim 
monster, Want, threatens to invade the home-circle. 
Labor has not received proper consideration. The honest 
ox has always done the work, and the sleek ‘‘ golden 
calf” has always gotten the worship. We wouid not say 
‘Down with the golden calf,” but rather, ‘‘Up with the 
honest ox to the level of the golden calf,” that he may 
obtain his just meed of recognition. Arbitration looks to 
this proper levelling. Let brawn exercise its brain and 
its conscience, and make its strong appeal before the open 
court of public sentiment; let it lay aside the puerilities 
of the secret lodge, and urge its claims in the ears of rea- 
son and humanity, and it will not be long till, by a blood- 
less warfare, by absolutely peaceable measures, it will 
stand where, as individual men and as an organized force, 
it is clearly entitled to stand, namely: on an equality of 
power, influence and respectability with the representatives 
of wealth. 

(5) The use of arbitration for the settlement of dif- 
ferences is a duty to society in general. Society is the 
prolific mother of all industrial enterprises. In endowing 
her children, she has not forgotten to reserve some por- 
tion for herself. When her rights are disturbed she is 
certainly entitled to be heard. Every time when, by 
strike or lockout, an industrial enterprise, be it a railroad, 
a mine, a packing house or what not, is interrupted or 
suspended, society’s reserved rights — maternal rights, 
remember—are invaded. Society in general should 
insist upon her materaal rights, and should demand that 
all difficulties injuriously affecting her should be speedily 
settled by arbitration. That society possesses the ‘‘ right 
of eminent domain,” there can be no question. That the 
exercise of this right is the condition of its preservation 
is equally clear. In order that the truly constitutional 
“ provision for the general welfare” may be secured, we 
must have Boards of Arbitration, Courts of Conciliation, 
or Peace Courts, as you may please to call them. I 
would not favor the compulsory feature advocated by 
some enthusiastic friends of arbitration. Public sentiment 
will add the element of compalsion, by consigning to 
commercial ostracism every party which refuses to sub- 
mit its interest in a strife to a properly constituted Board 
of Arbitration. Already in several of our States statutory 
peace provisions have proved a blessing. Massachusetts, 
New York and North Dakota are examples, Geo. May 
Powell, of Philadelphia, is authority for the statement that 
‘* the peace-courts of France settle over half a million 
differences every year, multitudes of which get no further 
than the conciliatory committee.” Why may not the 
social and commercial interests of our own country reap 
the rewards of a similar beneficent provision? May we 
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not hope that the results of the investigation now in pro- 
gress in Chicago regarding the causes leading to the recent 
riots in that city may give us a starting point for a move- 
ment all along the line in the interests of arbitration as 
society’s provision against the repetition of the disturbing 
experiences of the past summer? 

(6) The policy of arbitration opens a field for the exer- 
cise of the offices of religion and reason. The church must 
be in touch with society. It cannot hold itself aloof from the 
practical problems of the social world and expect to deal 
with the individual for his spiritual good with any meas- 
ure of success. When, as in the use of peace measures 
for the settlement of differences, society is in a mood for 
reflection, for thought, for consideration, then religion 
finds a fruitful field for the exercise of its motives, and 
reason finds an opening for the lodgment of its strong 
appeals. Thus the policy of arbitration, when once 
acknowledged and accepted, becomes a veritable school 
of character in which the higher nature, that of the head 
and heart, is instructed, encouraged, helped to dominate 
the lower nature, that of force and passion. 

Without further pursuing this discussion, I will simply 
add in conclusion that the principle of arbitration is a 
Bible principle. If ‘in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety,” and ‘‘ wisdom is better than weapons of 
war,’ every member of the great brotherhood of which 
God is the author, will in the interests of all as well as of 
himself, seek that safety in times of difficulty which is 
insured by the counsel and wise decision of arbitration. 
Dr. H. C. Haydn, of Cleveland, Ohio, says, and I am sure 
we will all agree with him, ‘‘ Put Christ’s love of the 
brotherhood and the ethics of the gospel into practical 
exercise and the problem is solved.” That is what we 
plead for to-day. 


ARE WE BETTER THAN THEY? 
BY JOHN BRANSON . 


What do we who call ourselves Christians say that 
Christ is to the Jew? One thing we believe is that the 
Jew does not see in the Son of Mary the Messiah. He 
cannot see in Him the one that shall bring liberty to the 
captive ; cannot see in Him their Deliverer and their King. 
And we Christians rail at them and call them blind and 
ask, ‘* How read you Isaiah 53d chapter?” Who is it 
that the prophet there speaks of, if it is not the Messiah, 
the Christ, and we are astonished at their blindness. 
Now let us who call ourselves Christians look a little at 
ourselves and see if we are not suffering more or less from 
a similar spiritual blindness. We profess to be Christians, 
followers of Christ, praying as Christ taught His fol- 
lowers to pray, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven.” For 
whom was this prayer formulated? The Jew? The Ro- 
man? The Englishman? The American? No, no. 


Every man, every woman, every child on this earth has a 
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right to say ‘‘ Our Father.” Then if He is our Father, 
what are we to one another? We must be brethren, 
members of the same family. Where do we get authority 
to justify the building of ships of war, and the making of 
swords and guns? Now God is not only our Father, but 
He is in Heaven where He can see every part of this earth 
and hear all. Do we hallow His Name in building mon- 
sters of destruction to murder and kill brethren? We 
pray that His Kingdom may come. Is the Kingdom of 
God a kingdum of war, or is it a kingdom of peace and 
joy and love? And yet we pray, ‘‘Thy will be done on 
earth as itis in Heaven.” This prayer is nearly nineteen 
hundred years old and Christians all through these cen- 
turies have prayed this prayer again and again. Do we 
mean it? Do weunderstandit? Do we understand what 
we are doing when we pray as Christ hath directed? 
Certainly Heaven is not disrupted by war; is not the 
theatre of continued wars. Further on in the Lord’s 
Prayer, we pray to b2 given our daily bread and yet io 
war when the soldier needs food, he takes his daily bread 
from the defenceless widow or by force of arms takes it 
from his brother. Does this not look like pure mockery ? 
Pray to God as He has directed us to pray and yet de- 
fend war and the stern, relentless usages of war! ‘‘For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” Do we for- 
give those who are in debt to us, who may owe us a few 
dollars or a few hundred dollars, but overtaken by mis- 
fortune are not able to pay; who would but cannot pay? 
Now, God is willing to take us into His household and 
accept our services as co-workers with Him, but if we 
pray this prayer and do not do the things He has com- 
manded us, can He not, will He not say unto us, ‘*‘ Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which [ de- 
sire you todo?” Can we expect strangers to the house- 
hold of faith to believe ia Him, when so many of us act 
as if we did not believe in His sayings? Why are we 
astonished that the world is not rapidly captured for 
Christ by faith in Him with such manifest inconsistency 
upon the part of so many of his people? ‘*Brethren, these 
things ought not so to be.” 

Pai LADELPHIA. 


RICH IN HEROES. 


They wore swords and bore lance in the days of old, 
and poets sang of them and the tourney ennobled them. 
But in these days they bend busy in the affairs of life, 
with the sweat of toil upon their brows, the grime of 
labor, mayhap, upon their hands, and silence on their 
lips, the world and man not noting them. And so we 
have come to think that the heroes have passed with the 
crusade, and the joust, and the lilt and tilt of romance. 
They sang merrily and they fought bravely, those knights 
of old. They leaped down for lady’s glove fallen into 
the arena where lions crouched expectant; sprang nimbly 
into the breach where cuirassed death played havoc, and 
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turned a rout to victory; did right royal deeds to win a 
chaplet or inspire a verse; and the troubadours remem- 
bered them, and the king smiled down from the throne, 
and the lady was gracious in the chamber. High em- 
prise was plumed and decked with favors in the golden 
age, and pride grew rich in the rewards of valor. It was 
easy to be brave when bravery meant preferment, and 
when courage won the purse of Fortunatus, from which 
ran a golden stream of guerdons; when scars were the 
passports to the love of dainty mistresses, and a deed 
well done was a prize well won. 

This is the iron age, and the strong law of circumstance 
makes each man lord of his own, but of none other, and 
his dominion is over self and his service for self. The 
new conditions make fact monarch, and romance seems 
to have fled where the dryads hide. But, for all that, the 
hero lives, though he hold the plow, or swing the axe, or 
draw the water, or sit at the desk, or drive an engine. 
Materialism may grind the lives of men, but the soul of 
the hero shines through the murk when the hour comes 
with its appeal to him. 

The old order was impulse, valor in the contempt of 
fear, pride in the pleasure of daring. The new order is 
the firm, inflexible loyalty of conscience to the decrees of 
duty. And the new order is the higher, the greater. The 
courage that obliterates self, not for glorious achieve- 
ment, not for the swift applause of an onlooking world, 
but in supreme obedience to the stern demand of duty, is 
the finest expression of the valiant soul. 

This age is rich in heroes—men who put their lives un- 
questioningly to the service of duty, without expectation 
of reward or approbation; who confront danger, not be- 
cause there are laurels in view, but because they have 
assumed a trust they will not betray; who go calmly 


down to death, not in despair of life, but in respect of 
the faith reposed in them. When that man, James Root, 
who carried his train through a sea of fire, was applauded 
for his heroism, he answered from a bed of pain, ‘I only 
did my duty.” 

Sometimes duty demands that men die for their fellow- 
men, and they so placed die without a thought of heroism, 
merely loyal to their duty; but we who look on know 
right well that a hero’s heart stopped beating with every 
last gasp for breath. This stern age that seems to make 
men selfish, does indeed make men grand. It is the sur- 
face self that confounds us; the self that lives in the 
honest heart is altruistic, and counts its life nothing when 
other lives require its sacrifice. 

We are richer in heroes to-day than the world was ever 
rich before. Let the need speak and the man is there. 
The lowly, unknown toiler of to-day is hailed as a savior 
tomorrow. Of old the hero made his occasion; in these 


greater days occasion makes the hero, and though we do 
not crown him with garlands or enrich him with gifts, we 
live the happier for him, and earth is the sweeter because 
of him, for the hero of to-day is the man faithful unto 
death at his post, he who does his duty and falters not 
when duty becomes a menace. We are a Nation because 
we have so many such heroes. —ZJnter-Ocean. 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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EVANGELISM AND WAR. 


The Rev. J. L. Atkinson, a missionary of the American 
Board in Japan, writing of ‘‘Evangelism and War” ina 
recent number of the Independent, has the following to 
say of the way in which the Corean war is disturbing 
Christian work in Japan: 


‘¢‘]t seems more than probable that the war with China, 
which Japan has entered on in such a zealous and seem- 
ingly light-hearted way, may seriously hinder the progress 
of evangelistic and church work. One evangelist has 
been called from my field to join his regiment of Reserves. 
In some parts of the country the first and second Reserves 
have already been called into service. Other evangelists, 
pastors and church members will also be called to active 
military duty. Buddhist priests are not exempt from the 
same liability. The calling away of Christian workers and 
givers will inevitably embarrass and retard the progress 
of all Christian work. Besides this the war spirit is at 
fever heat all through the Empire. The war is immensely 
popular with all classes, and everyone wants to do some- 
thing to help iton. In Kobe, as in other cities, a com- 
mittee of three pastors has been elected by the Christians 
of the several denominations to raise funds for the use of 
the Japanese Red Cross Society, and for other war pur- 
poses. ‘The Doshisha Nurses’ School wants to send to the 
seat of war a dozenor so of its graduates and students, 
and wants the Christians to contribute the money neces- 
sary to send them. ‘The Christians are as patriotic 
and zealous as any of the people, and they are further 
stimulated to an exhibition of these qualities by the knowl- 
edge that their conduct in the matter will be sharply 
watched by their non-Christian critics, who for years have 
been loudly declaring that the adoption of Christianity 
would inevitably weaken the patriotic spirit. Thus, with 
the entire nation on fire with zeal about the war, it wiil be 
exceedingly difficult to stimulate any lively interest in 
church and evangelistic work. The educational work of 


the various missions will also be likely to suffer in the 
same way and for the same reasons.” 

Worse than any of the immediate obstacles thrown in 
the way of Christian work in Japan will be the permanent 
compromising of Christianity, which will result from the 
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zealous participation of the Christians in the war. Even 
if purely defensive war were admitted to be right, no one 
can claim that Japan is carrying on a defensive war 
with China. If there ever was a war from which Chris- 
tians ought absolutely to abstain, this is certainly one. It 
seems deplorable that the Christian missions should have 
failed to give the Japanese Christians such a conception 
of the real nature of Christianity as would have kept them 
entirely aloof from the present conflict,except co-operation 
in the work of the Red Cross and other similar organiza- 
tions in giving relief to the sick and wounded. Sucha 
course would have brought a temporary strain on Christian- 
ity in Japan, and might have resulted in the killing or exil- 
ing of some Christians, but the cause of Christ would have 
gained infinitely in the long run by such a procedure. 

The ‘‘non-Christian critics ” seem to have rightly inter- 
preted the religion of Christ as opposed to war and fight- 
ing. Shall Christians mike an effort to prove that their 
religion does not mean what even its enemies see in the 
very nature of the case that it does mean? Christianity 
never weakens the patriotic spirit. On the contrary, only 
true Christians are capable of exhibiting the right sort of 
patriotism. It is a part of the mission of Christianity, 
however, to change the conception of patriotism from the 
semi-barbarous and unfraternal meaning often given to 
it into something more nearly in harmony with the 
teachings of Jesus. Church work will suffer and be re- 
tarded in both Japan and China for long years to come 
from the bitterness and increased animosity which are 
certain to grow out of the present war, and from the 
resulting intensified spirit of narrow and selfish nation- 
alism to which Christianity is everywhere and forever 
opposed. 

Further also, the ‘*non-Christian critics” will be sure to 
hold in still greater contempt a religion whose devotees 
have not sufficient insight and courage to be loyal to its 
most essential principles. Instead of being won to 
Christianity by the China-hating spirit and war zeal of 
these ‘‘patriotic ’’ Japanese Christians, they are certain to 
laugh still louder ia their mocking opposition to it and to 
double their efforts to drive it out of the Empire. 

It is not many years ago that Japanese envoys came 
west to England, sent by the Government to examine in- 
to the practical effects of Christianity, with a view to its 
possible adoption as the national religion of Japan. 
When they returned, they reported that the extensive 
preparations of the English to fight their fellow-men 
were so opposed to the principles of peace found in the 
religion which they professed that they thought it unad- 
visable that any change should be made in the national 
religion of Japan. Since then it seems that the ‘rifle 
in the hand” has had more influence in Japan than the 
‘* Bible in the knapsack,” and not only have the Japa- 
nese learned and accepted the arts of war of the western 
nations, but even the Japanese Christians are falling into 
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the perverted sort of man-hating, unforgiving Christianity 
so well known in the West. Are the ‘ non-Christian 
critics ’’ any more likely to be attracted toward a ‘‘ fight- 
ing” Christianity when they see it in actual operation in 
their own country than when they saw it building iron- 
clads and making Gattling guns in England? 

We sympathize deeply with the vein of sadness and 
perplexity which run through Mr. Atkinson’s letter from 
which we quote. War always cripples and often entirely 
breaks up Christian work, even when Christian workers 
have been entirely faithful to the peace principles of the 
Gospel. Christianity ought everywhere with solid front 
to oppose it as one of its most deadly enemies. It isa 
well known bistoric fact that whenever war breaks out 
between two peoples, the conversion of men to Christ 
nearly entirely ceases among them. It could not be 
otherwise. War is “the hour and power of darkness,” 
when *‘an eye for an eye”’ and “a tooth for a tooth” 
becomes the law of men’s thoughts, words and actions, 
and no place is left for love and mercy and the forgive- 
ness of enemies, without the cherishing of which one can 
not be Christ’s disciple. We fear that a great opportu- 
nity has been lost in the East, from the failure of the 
Christian missions there to inculcate prominently in their 
teachings the radical opposition between the Christ- 
spirit and the war-spirit, otherwise the ‘* Christians” 
would not be ‘‘ holding sunrise meetings to pray for the 
success’ of their armies, but would be unitedly beseech- 
ing God to put a speedy end to the cruel and inhuman 


war. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE MILITIA. 


The following notice was sent to the various Principals 
of the Boston Public Schools on the 5th of October : 
Boston Pusiic ScHoo.s. 
Secretary’s Orrice. 
To the Principals of Schools : 

By order of the President of the School Committee, 
there will be no sessions of the Boston Public Schools on 
Tuesday, Oct. 9, 1894, the day of the Mobilization of the 
Militia of Massachusetts in Boston. 

You will please give notice of this order to the teachers 
under your charge, and see that proper announcement of 
it is made in the schools of your district. 


By order of the President. 
Purneas Bares, Secretary. 


Boston, Oct. 5, 1894. 

The purpose of this action of the President of the 
School Committee, though not distinctly stated, is 
perfectly clear from the wording of the order. It was 
that the Directors of the schools, and through them 
the teachers and pupils of the schools, might show 
special honor to the military organization of the State, 
and that the youth of Boston might have leisure to see the 
military display and become fired with the martial spirit, 
The advocates of the military drill in the schools have, 
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for the most part, strenuously denied that they wish to 
cultivate a military spirit in the boys, and that the drill 
has any tendency to create such a spirit. But the Presi- 
dent of the Boston School Board has made it evident that 
he is not of this manner of thinking. He would doubt- 
less agree with the Boston Journal in saying (Oct. 10) 
that ‘‘ to encourage this militant spirit among the youth 
is recognized here as one of the chief duties of patriotic 
statesmanship.’’ The dismissing of the schools was not 
to give the pupils a holiday for rest, but a bowing down 
in reverence, pure and simple, of the whole educational 
work of Boston to the military organization, without 
which it is supposed that Massachusetts cannot even to- 
day exist in safety. 

We thought it was beginning to be recognized that the 
world had reached a stage of maturity when the fighting 
spirit ought to be eliminated from society, but here we 
have the Head Manager of one of the finest city school 
systems in the world practically saying: ‘* No; one of 
the chief duties of modern education is to teach the boys 
(and the girls, too,) to develop their fighting instincts 
and to love the pomp and display of militarism.” We 
cannot believe that the masters and sub-masters and 
teachers of the schools, who are in daily contact with the 
pupils, and see the need of having them learn to suppress 
their selfish and retaliative instincts, are in sympathy 
with this wholesale effort to have the spirit of fighting in- 
tensified in them. 

Even if we grant that the militia is a necessity in the 
present state of society, there is no occasion whatever to 
bring it forward so conspicuously as was done on this oc- 
casion. Why not bring out the police force of our city 
and put it in parade in the same way? The police are 
much more needed for the preservation of order, and they 
are daily, often without any recognition whatever, per- 
forming the most thankless kind of services for us. The 
militia, on the contrary, are kept at the expense of the 
State and rarely, if ever, from year’s end to year’s end, 
perform any service whatever. The police were certainly 
more entitled to a parade, but that would not have served 
the purpose of those who wish to foster the fighting 
spirit. There is no ‘‘glory” in being a policeman. 

But why, even if the mobilization of the troops had to 
occur, should sixty-five thousand boys and girls be inter- 
rupted in their school work for a whole day because six 
thousand men were to march for a few hours in the 
streets? Why did not the business men of the city, 
whose property would be endangered in case of riot or 
invasion, close all their houses for the day and send all 
their clerks out on the streets to be inflamed anew with 
‘¢ patriotism”? One has only to ask such questions, to 
see how crafty the War God is in making it his special 
purpose to get out all the children of tender age and sus- 
ceptible minds, when he flies his flags and rattles his 
drums. 
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The action of the School Committee, to say the least of 
it, was hardly less than a disgrace to the public school 
work of the city, a humiliating confession of the inferior- 
ity of the intellectual and moral force of the community 
to the mere physical power of bullet and bayonet. The 
safety of the State of Massachusetts depends a thousand- 
fold more on her educational system than it does on her 
militia. If the future safety of the State demanded that 
there should be a parade at all, it would have been much 
more sensible to have put the sixty-five thousand school 
boys and girls on the streets, with their books and slates 
in their hands, and to have ordered all the militia out to 
see them, the real defenders of the Commonwealth. That 
would have been in harmony with the new time in which 
we live. But this effort to revive the militarism of the 
past, to re-enthrone the bloody-footed Mars, to create the 
soldier spirit in all the boys of the land as if the whole 
nation were soon to be called upon to go en masse to re- 
pe! an invasion of its foes, isa monstrous piece of folly 
and blindness. It is to suppose that the days of the 
Huns and the Visigoths are about to return. 

This mobilization of the militia of Massachusetts illus- 
trated in a striking way how much war and the war-spirit 
have always depended for support on the glamour of 
dress and banners, the fascination of martial music, and 
all the captivating display of military parade. Without 
these the war system could hardly have lived till now. 
Wherever the columns of Massachusetts troops marched 
on the 9th of October, in the streets of Boston, the side- 
walks and doors and windows were literally packed with 
every sort of human being who could get a footing, and 
scores of urchins, some of them hardly dismissed from the 
maternal breast, followed after and ran alongside, fairly 
crazed with the glory of the soldier. If, by some magic 
transformation, all this display could suddenly have been 
changed into an actual battle, with its awful inhumanity, 
how different the effect would have been on these youthful 
imaginations! Battlefields, fresh in their ghastly reality, 
are seldom seen by many besides those actually engaged 
in the bloody work. Pity but that, if they have to be, 
they could be unrolled as they actually are before the 
eyes of those who are charmed by these deceitful pa- 
rades! But few such lessons would be needed, and soon 
no one could repeat the word war without unutterable 
loathing. Here is a description, by an eye witness, of a 
little scene in the recent ‘* glorious” naval fight at the 
mouth of the Yalu river, which we cannot write down 
without a shudder : 

‘¢On board the warship Chen-Yuen the fighting was 
awful. The deck and the space around the guns were 
strewn with human fragments, and three of five men 


working a four-ton gun were blown up by a shell from 
the Japanese warship Naniwa. A fourth gunner was 


shot while trying to escape from the turret and the fifth 
stuck to his post. ‘This man fired three rounds at the 
Naniwa, one shell entering the engine-room of the Japa- 
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nese ship and another smashing her forebridge. The 
Naniwa then hauled off. The Admiral rewarded the sur- 
viving gunner with a present of 1,000 taels. A shell 
glanced from the steel deck of the Chen-Yuen and went 
through her tower, shattering everything therein. A 
lieutenant, who was in the act of speaking through the 
tube leading to the engine-room, was blown to atoms and 
his head was left hanging to the speaking-pipe. Huge 
fragments of armor and the teak backing thereof were 
carried in-board by the shot, crushing a large number of 
sailors into a shapeless mass. A European engineer who 
was in the act of groping about in an endeavor to repair 
a steam pipe, was drenched with the blood of an assist- 
ant, who was disembowelled by his side by a shot from 
the enemy’s ship. The Chen-Yuen arrived at Wei Hai 
Wei the day after the fight in the same condition in 
which she left the battle. No attempt had been made to 
wash the blood from her or to remove the corpses which 
strewed her decks.” 


This is the actual parade of war, and whoever justifies 
war must justify by the thousand just such scenes as 
this, must say without faltering of conscience that they 
are right. Is this a scene the guilt of which the Presi- 
dent of the Boston School Committee wishes t» teach the 
boys and girls of this city to take upon their heads, in 
this age of kindness and humanity? 


PEACE SUNDAY. 


Peace Sunday will be this year, as usual, the third 
Sunday in December, the 16th of the month. We hope 
our friends everywhere will do what they can to secure 
the observance of the day in the interests of peace. It 
would be very proper to send special invitations to the 
pastors in your locality to devote at least one service to 
this subject, if it should seem to them right. Nothing 
could be more fitting than that the Sabbath previous to 
the Christmas Sunday should be set apart for the con- 
sideration of those aspects of Christ’s character and 
teachings which make him the Prince of Peace. ‘The day 
will be widely observed again this year in England as it 
was last, and we hope much more attention may be given 
to it in this country. 

The Union for Practical Progress which is seeking to 
unite all the moral forces of the land on one reform 
at a time has chosen as their subject for December ‘** The 
Abolition of War,” and at the suggestion of the American 
Peace Society has kindly decided to ask consideration of 
the subject on the third Sunday of the month instead of 
the second, their usual day. This will bring the day into 
much wider notice. 

A special effort is being made to secure recognition of 
the day on the Continent of Europe. The Peace Con- 
gress at Antwerp passed a resolution calling attention to 
the matter and we hope the Christian friends of peace on 
the Continent may join us in an effort to bring about the 
world-wide observance of at least one Sunday in fifty- 
two in the interests of a great movement which has its 
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origin and its chief support in the person and teachings 
of Christ. 

We shall be very much obliged to the religious journals 
which shall receive a marked copy of this number of the 
Avvocare, if they will make a brief note of the subject 
urging its importance. Many pastors are in thorough 
sympathy with the peace movement and would be very 
glad to speak on the subject, if they were only made 
aware of what is sought to be accomplished by the Peace 
Sunday. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


The A nerican Peace Society, in carrying on its ex- 
tensive work of peace propaganda, has always been 
dependent to a considerable degree on the voluntary 
contributions of its members and friends. These con- 
tributions have usually come in regularly each year. 
This year, owing doubtless to the depressed financial 
condition of the country, these contributions have been 
much less than usual. The past eighteen months, how- 
ever, the activity of the Society has not been lessened, 
but much increased. The opening for peace work has 
been greater than usual in all parts of the world, and the 
Society has tried to do all in its power to take advantage 
of its opportunities. A considerable amount of money 
was spent last year in the effort t» mike the Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at Chicago successful. This year 
the S2cretary has been sent to the Congress at Antwerp, 
at considerable expense. An extra effort has been made 
recently to supply new and fresh literature for use in 
developing a wider interest in the cause. Mauch of this 
is given away, and the rest of it sold often at a consid- 
erable loss. The Apvocate or Peace has been sent reg- 
ularly for more than two years to all the College and 
University reading rooms in the country, and to many 
other important centers of influence. Prizes have been 
offered for essays, etc., etc. 

The Society desires to keep up all this work and to 
extend it, but can not doit without more funds. Can not 
all the friends of the cause, now that business is reviving, 
make a special effort to renew their former contributions? 
Will not many other persons plac: the Society’s work 
among the list of those objects which are to receive their 
annual contributions? Take a life membership in the 
Society. This costs but $20. An annual membership 
can be had at $2. No better service can be rendered to 
the cause than by inducing all your friends to subscribe 
for the ApvocaTe or Peace, and thus keep themselves 
in constant touch with the movement. Will you not aid 
the work in some one of these ways? The Society hopes 


for a generous response to this appeal, that it may during 
the coming winter widen the scope of its operations, and 
thus more effectively help forward one of the greatest 


movements ever inaugurated for the betterment of the 
world. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The American Peace Society still has on hand a con- 
siderable number of the full Report of the Chicago Peace 
Congress, both in paper and in cloth, of which it would 
be glad to dispose. The book, which contains 332 pages, 
is so valuable historically that it ought to be in the libraries 
of all those interested in the cause of peace. Will not 
our friends take a few copies each, and let us have the 
money which we have put into these books to expend on 
further important work, which is constantly demanding 
our attention. Price, postpaid, in cloth, 75c.; in paper 

We have received the following note from one of the 
friends of peace in North Carolina : 

Editor of the Advocate of Peace: 

Dear Friend:—I have lately heard three lectures on 
the subject of peace by a very learned and eloquent man, 
in all of which he argued that peace men and Christians 
can have nothing to do with government affairs, take no 
part in politics, neither vote nor hold office; that the 
devil’s people are to be left to attend to the politics, hold 


the offices and run the government, while the people of 
God are to attend to religion and run the church. 


I write to ask if this is the doctrine of the Peace Soci- 
ety of America; if that is the platform on which I am to 
stand in order to be in harmony with the great peace 
movement of the country. 


We may say to our friend that the Peace Society of 
America has never adopted any such platform as that 
inquired about in this note, nor do we think it is likely to 
doso. We would not speak slightingly of anyone’s convic- 
tion who has come to the conclusion that he can not 
take any part in government affairs without compromis- 
ing certain principles. That is a question in practical 
ethics which everyone must settle for himself. From a 
certain standpoint there is something to be said in favor 
of such a position. But we think the opposite course is 
entirely consistent with Christian peace principles. 
There are doubtless offices which, in the present consti- 
tution of most if not all governments, a non-resistant 
peace man could not accept. But there are also many 
other positions which he might hold without any compro- 
mise of principle. 

The great English orator and statesman, John Bright, 
who was a consistent non-resistant, not believing that 
war of any kind is ever right, considered it his duty to 
enter into politics and to hold office, that he might assist 
in the improvement of his country’s laws and deeds. 
Some offices he would not have held, and he never allowed 
any position which he occupied to silence his conscience, 
but he went everywhere where conscience would let him 
go, for the sake of his country’s good. We think it not 
only safe to imitate his example but eminently desirable 
for Christain people to do so. 
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We do not believe a particle in the theory that the 
devil’s people are the legitimate occupants of the offices, 
and that all the voting is to be turned over to them. 
The devil has long had too much to do with these things, 
and we should be glad to assist in pitching him out of 
the window of every office in the land. Though a peace 
man and a non-resistant, we believe thoroughly in war on 
wickedness in high places and low, and the ballot is a 
very good weapon to employ. 


The following account, taken from the Cincinnati Tri- 
bune, of a little episode in the annual convention of the 
Ohio W. C. T. U. explains itself. Miss Willard, on rising 
to speak, began with a tribute to Dr. David H. Moore, a 
distinguished temperance advocate, who had addressed 
the convention : 


‘¢6¢ In the church of which I am a member,’ said Miss 
Willard, in her ringing, breezy way, ‘and the Confer- 
ence, of which I am not, we look upon him as 

OUR MARSHAL NEY, 
the bravest of the brave.’ 


Nevertheless, Miss Willard had at last heard something 
from Dr. Moore’s lips of which she did not approve. She 
added that, unlike Mrs. Monroe, she had not so much 
reverence for Dr. Moore that she did not dare to tax him 
with his remarks to his very face. She wanted to oppose 
any encouragement that Dr. Moore might feel inclined to 
give to the new outcropping of militarism which he per- 
ceived all over this land. Miss Willard agreed heartily 
with the President, who had denounced this militarism 
in her annual address. Whatever Europe may have to 
do, America need not encourage this spirit. The army 
of boys which is now organized in the boys’ brigades can- 
not be viewed except with regret, especially as it has gone 
so far that just the other day there was the rattling of 
arms and the brandishing of sabres in the very house of 
God. Such things are an outrage to the Prince of Peace, 
whom the crusaders serve. They look to a soldiership not 
of the bayonet, but of the ballot. Therefore, Miss Wil- 
lard presented the following : 

Resolved, That the W. C. T. U., of Ohio, view with profound 
surprise and anxiety the organization of Boys’ Brigades and the 
brandishing of weapons in the hands of the manhood of to- 
morrow. 

Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to use our utmost 
influence to arouse public attention to the evils of this system and 
to contrast with it the gymnastic exercises of the Lesel Temper- 
ance Legion with its soldiership of good habit, its prohibition, pur- 
ity and peace. 

Immediately one of the delegates rose and asked to 
have ‘girls’ inserted before the word brigades, as they also 
were being organized in that way. 

‘Of course,’ replied Miss Willard, ‘if the girls have come 
to the brandishing business, put them in too.’ 


The resolutions were then adopted.” 


In the evening of the same day, Oct. 11, Mrs. Frances 
W. Leiter, the W. C. T. U.’s National Superintendent 
of Physical Education, made a strong protest against the 
jntroduction of military teaching into the public schools. 

Miss Willard’s brave words were not a particle too 
strong when she said that ‘‘ the rattling of arms and the 
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brandishing of sabres in the very house of God are an 
outrage to the Prince of Peace.” It is extremely humil- 
iating to see that Old World militarism, which is stealth- 
ily pushing its way into our country, is making the 
churches of the Prince of Peace its chief gateway of 
eatrance and that ministers of His gospel deliberately 
hold the gate open. 

All honor to the brave women who see the truth on 
this subject, as on so many others, and dare to utter it 
before all sorts and conditions of men. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean recently published the follow- 
ing story under the title of ‘* Two Friends ” : 


‘* When Professor David Swing was in charge of the 
preparatory class at Miami University two young men 
under his care were Carter B. Harrison, brother to Benja- 
min Harrison, now ex-President, and Joel Allen Battle. 
son of Colonel Battle, of La Vergne, Tenn. These 
young men were active, studious, exceptionally bright, 
and were fast friends. They continued their fraternal 
intimacy as they advanced to their classes in college, and 
when the war broke out they were sophomores together. 

With the beginning of hostilities their spirits were 
aroused with martial zeal, and each resolved to go to his 
home and enlist for the war, though the sympathies of the 
one were with the North, and those of the other with the 
South. They talked the matter over together, each justi- 
fying his course of action, and then embraced as friends 
and parted. Young Harrison returned to his home in 
Indiana and enlisted in an Indiana regiment, Battle going 
to his home in La Vergne and thence to the front with the 
Twentieth Tennessee. Both were of valiant stuff, of 
ardent temper, and made excellent soldiers, fighting 
bravely whenever the opportunity came to fight, but each 
following his flag, in ignorance of the fortunes of the 
other. 

Without knowing it they were on opposite sides in the 
deadly battle of Chickamauga, one of the fiercest and most 
destructive of the entire war. It was on the evening of 
September 3, 1863, after the battle, that Harrison again 
looked upon the face of his loved young class mate, a face 
that no longer gave answering smile to his own, but cold 
and still and changeless, the life blood gone from it — the 
friend of his youth lying dead on the battlefield. With 
passionate emotion young Harrison lifted the dead body 
of his friend that he had chanced upon, and bore it from the 
field ; and then obtaining a leave of absence he took it to 
La Vergne to the bereaved family, saw it committed to 
the embrace of loving earth, and rode back to the war.” 


Is it wicked to ask whether it might not have been Mr. 
Harrison’s bullet which killed Mr. Battle? Would it 
have been any more wicked to have shot him dead than to 
have killed any other Southerner? Ought he not to have 
felt just as ‘* righteous ” in the one case as in the other? 
Did the fact that he did not ‘*know”’ that a bullet from 
his gun had killed any particular person alter his moral 
relation to such possible person? What would have been 
the difference in principle, if the two young ‘ friends,” 
instead of enlisting, had decided to go out on the Miami 
University campus and settle the question which of the 
two was right by means of pistols, or swords, and one of 
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them had been killed on the spot? How would the 
friends of the latter have felt if the other boy had ‘‘with 
passionate emotion” brought him home dead and laid 
him bleeding at the feet of his parents? 

We ask these questions in all seriousness. 
we ought not to ask them. 


Perhaps 


‘Josiah W. Leeds, who is one of the most disinterested, 
active and useful men in promoting the public good in 
Pennsylvania, had an article on the war in the East in the 
Christian Standard for October 11th. This paper has 
spoken out strongly that ‘‘it is time that these barbari- 
ties (of war) should cease.” The same writer also pub- 
lished a strong letter on the same subject in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger for October 9th. In this letter, 
after alluding to the grim sound of the cannon already 
heard across the Pechili gulf, he says: 

** Nevertheless, there is room and ample reason for a 
repetition of the friendly office of arbitration, such as was 
extended by Gen. Grant between the two present parties 
contestant when in their neighborhood during his notable 
voyage around the world. The European powers have their 
sympathies drawn out toward one or the other of the 
combatants, and, with the Tonquin, Madagascar, Pamirs 
and African colonial questions sufficiently open to invite 
unsettlement upon occasion, the strife about ‘ the forbid- 
den land’ may be but as the striking of a match which 
may involve half the globe in a whirlwind of war.” 


All eyes in Europe are turned now to the Czar of Russia. 
His days are nearly over. Will his death be the signal 
for war? That is what many are asking and many believing. 
His influence in many ways has been for peace, though 
it is difficult to see how the influence of a ruler who has 
at his command an actual force of more than a million of 
men, armed to the teeth, can be said to be really for 
peace. There are other influences working for peace in 
Europe which are much weightier than the Czar’s, and we 
do not expect to see his death materially change the pos- 
ture of affairs, unless his successor should prove to be a 
man of very pronounced warlike character, as it is thought 
he will be. 


The Central Labor Union of Boston, representing the 
associated trade organizations, has adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions and referred them to the several local 
unions for separate action : 


** Resolved, That we believe the maintenance of a large 
standing army, either as a murder-machine, an instrament 
of intimidation, or for the purposes of display, to be 
unworthy of the age in which we live, a relic of barbar- 
ism and of no utility, excepting to assist those who seek 
to maintain their special priveleges by barbaric methods, 
and that we therefore call upon all legislators, State or 
National, who have at heart the interest of labor, to stren- 
uously oppose further appropriations for military increase. 


‘** Resolved, That we urge upon workingmen everywhere 
the propriety of refraining from participation in military 
service, and, if already attached, of severing their con- 
nection as soon as they lawfully and honorably may.” 
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The Truthseeker of New York sometimes finds the 
truth, and expresses it with a grim clearness to which 
sgme Christians might do well to give heed. Here is 
what it says of the Boys’ Brigade : 

‘*Some time since the Sun told of the drilling and 
camp life at Long Beach of sixty boys of the Baptist 
Boys’ Brigade. This organization was formed about a 
year and a half ago at the suggestion of Rev. M. R. Dem- 
ing of the New York City Baptist Mission Society. We 
are told that it is a means of interesting the boys in their 
Sunday School work. They range in age from nine to 
seventeen years. No doubt the training these young 
gentlemen are receiving will be invaluable to them when 
they are under the necessity of turning the left cheek to 
their foes after the right has been smitten. We should 
imagine that the first and most important command issued 
by their Christian officers would be, ‘Love your enemies.” 


The members of the American branch of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau, of which Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
of Washington is secretary, have issued an appeal to the 
Emperors of Japan and China to arbitrate their difficulties. 
The appeal is signed by Alfred H. Love, of Philadel- 
phia ; Charles C. Bonney of Chicago ; Belva A.Lockwood, 
of Washington; Amanda Deyo, of San Diego, and Wil- 
liam F. Aldrich, of Aldrich, Ala. 


The Arbitration Memorial addressed to the British 
Government by the Arbitration Alliance of the British 
Churches, urging that the Government of Great Britain 
take steps to bring about a convention of the Powers in 
favor of disarmament, has been kindly received by the 
Government. The Memorial was signed by the official 
representatives of twenty-seven religious denominations. 
The Earl of Kimberly, in acknowledging the receipt of 
the Memorial, said: ‘* The objects advocated in the 
Memorial have the sympathy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, who will not neglect any favorable opportunity of 
promoting them.” 


Hazing has been abolished by the students at Prince- 
ton. President Shurman, of Cornell University, says 
it must go from that institution, even if whole classes 
have to be sent away. If presidents and faculties had 
taken that stand long ago, the college barbarism would 
long since have disappeared. 


The Stockholm branch of the Swedish Peace Society 
last year offered a prize of 1,000 francs for the best essay 
on the question, ‘‘ How may public opinion be most suc- 
cessfully directed against the prevalent Militarism?” 
This offer has brought in 112 essays, in eight different 
languages. The judges have now completed their laborious 
work of examining these essays, and have just made their 
award to a German writer, Herr Richard Reuter, of Naum- 
burg am Saale, to whom, accordingly, the 1,000 francs 
have been paid. The essay covers 300 pages, and will 
be published at Frankfort-on-the-Main, and will probably 
be translated into French and English. 
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The Massachusetts State Board of Arbitration have 
made earnest efforts to bring about a settlement of the 
great strike in the Fall River Mills, but so far without 
success. 


News from the East indicate that the Japanese are de- 
termined to carry the war into China. All the efforts of 
England and the other powers to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities have failed. China, it is understood, was 
willing to grant the independence of Corea and to pay a 
war indemnity. But Japan has rejected all offers of medi- 
ation and proposes to dictate her own terms of peace. A 
special session of the Japanese Parliament has been held 
at Hiroshima, at which it was declared by resolution that 
no foreign influence would be allowed to interfere with 
Japan’s purpose to secure a guaranty of permanent peace 
in the Orient. Reports said a battle took place at Wiju 
on the 22nd ult! and that each side lost 3,000 men, the 
Japanese retiring southward. Later reports indicate that 
the Japanese have driven the Chinese across the Yalu 
river, that Port Arthur has been abandoned and that the 
army of Japan is now on Chinese soil. Large bodies of 
troops are being massed about Pekin for its defence. 


Some uneasiness has been caused by the condition of 
affairs in Madagascar. A rupture was thought possible 
between England and France, but there has been no real 
danger of this. The Malagassy refuse to yield their 
independence to the French, in spite of the latter’s pro- 
tectorate over the island, and are likely to offer very 
grave obstacles, if France persists in her purpose to force 
submission. France’s rights in Madagascar seem to be 
but little more than ‘* treaty rights,” in which the native 
people are left out of the count. 


The South Carolina Peace Society held its twenty- 
second annual meeting in the Washington Street Chapel, 
Columbia, Oct. 2. The meeting was not large, but a very 
earnest one. Several interesting letters were read from 
friends of the cause who were unable to attend. 


The Michigan Woman’s Press Association, of which 
Mrs. Belle M. Perry of Charlotte, Michigan, is President, 
has prepared a Peace Day program for the celebration of 
Whittier’s birthday, the 17th of December, in the public 
schools of Michigan. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has promised to co-operate in securing the 
observance of the day by the teachers of the state. We 
need not say that we most cordially approve of the under- 
taking and wish a similiar one could be carried out in 
every state of the Union. The program prepared by Mrs. 
Perry would with slight changes be very suitable for any 
other State. 


James Anthony Froude, the famous English historian 
and essayist, died at London, on the 20th of October, at 
the age of 76 years. 


November, 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


Death has been busy in the peace ranks during the past 
year. The last to go was Angelo Mazzoleni of Milan, 
Italy. His death came very suddenly and as a great sur- 
prise to nearly all except his most intimate friends who 
knew that an incurable disease was undermining his life 
and that he was doing his work with death staring him 
in the face. He was at the late Peace Congress at Ant- 
werp, and we were struck at the time with the depth of 
conviction and the almost youthful freshness with which 
he advocated every sort of reform in international rela- 
tions and in the education of the youth of all countries 
whose result would be the eradication of international 
hatred and of a false national pride. 

He went home from Antwerp to die. At his funeral E. 
T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Peace Union, of 
which Mr. Mazzoleni had been one of the most devoted 
members, expressed the sincere grief felt by all the friends 
of peace at the news of his death. He was, Mr. Moneta 
said, one of those who honor any coun'ry by the dignity 
of their life and the strength of their character. He 
believed that Italy had need primarily of a moral regen- 
eration, without which no civil progress would be genuine 
or durable. He felt that unless high ideals of life should 
be given to the youth they would be enfeebled by scep- 
ticism or degraded by a low animalism. ‘The family was 
to him the basis of social renovation. His first book 
was on this subject. He afterwards wrote a considerable 
number of small works treating of the peace movement. 
Being a member of the legal profession he gave special 
attention to the judicial aspects of the question, but its 
educational phases also called out his best efforts. Lib- 
erty was as dear to him as peace and his last public words 
were a protest against the threatened alliance of the 
Italian Government with the Papal authority. 

Mr. Mazzoleni was willing to undergo neglect and 
obloquy for his opinions. When he was a member of the 
Italian Parliament he did his utmost in behalf of inter- 
national treaties of arbitration. Though on account of 
his peace sentiments he lost his seat in Parliament, he did 
not therefore cease to maintain them, but became all the 
more earnest and untiring in their advocacy. We are 
grieved to lose him, but the idea of peace and human 
brotherhood has been lifted into fuller and more perma- 
nent recognition through his work, which will therefore 
never die. 

Our readers will remember the letters from Italy pub- 
lished last year in the Apvvocare from his pen. He was 
at the time of his death, in addition to his connection 
with the Lombard Peace Union a member of the Inter- 
parliamentary Peace Union and of the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne of which he was one of the founders. 

We send to the Lombard Peace Union and to all Mr. 
Mazzoleni’s friends an expression of our sincere sorrow 
and sympathy. 
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The death of Oliver Wendell Holmes on the 7th of 
October, at the age of 85 years, removes from our 
midst,— from the midst, that is, of all lovers of liter- 
ature not only in America but wherever the English lan- 
guage is read — the last of that circle of eminent writers 
who have made it forever impossible for any fair-minded 
critic in any country to smile at the quality of American 
literature. Our literature, if not old, has been doubly 
fortunate in having among its builders that group of men 
pure-minded, original and artistic to which Dr. Holmes 
belonged. Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Taylor, 
Emerson, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, — it is doubtful if 
any country ever possessed at any one time as long a list 
as this of literary men of the first order whose writings 
were almost, without exception, full of a lofty purpose 
and free from the moral blemishes found in the works of 
so many of the great lights of literature. It is some- 
thing not to be despised that our country has in these 
men set the model of moral elevation which literature 
ought always to follow. 

Dr. Holmes, if not as richly gifted in moral depth and 
earnestness as some of the other members of the group, 
was certainly the most original and, with the possible ex- 
ception of Lowell, the most genial and witty of them all. 
The type of writing in which he excelled was unique. 
There are occasional gems of thought and expression in 
his poetry unsurpassed in our literature, but it was in 
his ‘* Autocrats” that he hit upon the style of dress in 
which his thought, sparkling, many-sided and epigram- 
matic, clothed itself naturally and without trammel. He 
was for 35 years a Professor in the Harvard Medical 
School and did not commence his literary work till late in 
life. The Atlantic Monthly has been not a little indebted 
to his genial and racy pen for its success. He has given 
an incalcuable amount of innocent pleasure to the multi- 
tudes who have read his works, and a sense of personal 
loss has come to his many readers now that his pen is 
silent forever. 


FIFTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union, to which refer- 
ence has often been made in these columns, has had an 
almost phenominal growth. It began at Paris in 1889, 
with perhaps forty members from two parliaments, the 
English and the French. It was then an experiment and 
its originators, men of strong faith in principle though 
they were, could not have been made to believe at that 
time that they were the instruments of originating a 
movement which would soon overtop in importance every 
other movement of a political nature in Europe. Dre. 
Gobat, Secretary of the Bureau of the Union, told the 
writer at Antwerp this year that the organization now has 
a membership of 1200. These are all members of Parlia- 
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ment, with the exception of a few who have ceased to be 
members since they entered into the Union. Looking 
over the list of those who attended the recent Conference 
at the Hague, we find fifteen nations represented, viz., 
Germany, England, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Holland, 
Roumania, Sweden and Switzerland. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that this is the most important body of states- 
men ever organized since history began. The character 
and rapid growth of the Union bear witness how deeply the 
ideas of international justice and concord have taken hold 
of the minds of thinking men. 

No meeting of the Union was held last year. One was 
appointed for Christiania, but on account of certain 
changes in the Norwegian Government, it was given up. 
The Conference met this year on the 4th of September, 
in the historic First Chamber of the States General of 
Holland, in which the independence of the Netherlands 
was born. There were one hundred and thirty delegates 
present. By courtesy we were permitted to occupy a 
seat in the gallery where nearly a score of representatives 
of the press sat. 

The meeting was opened with an excellent address by Mr. 
Van Houten, the Dutch Minister of the Interior, who, 
in the course of his remarks said, that no cause to which 
he might consecrate his energies equaled in greatness that 
of this Conference. Almost all the members of the First 
Chamber of Holland and a large majority of the Second 
Chamber had, he said, joined the Union. 

After Mr. Van Houten’s address of welcome, response 
was made by a member of each of the fifteen parliaments 
represented, chief attention being given in these replies 
to what had been done in the course of the year in the 
different countries. 

Dr. Rahusen, of Amsterdam, a member of the First 
Chamber, was by acclamation chosen President of the 
Conference. He presided with great ability and grace, 
speaking Dutch, English, French, German, as the case 
might be. 

The Constitution of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which had been prepared by the Bureau of the Union at 
Berne, was then taken up and with slight modifications 
adopted. The number constituting the Interparliamen- 
tary Bureau was so changed that it should hereafter be 
composed of one member from each of the parliaments in 
which a branch of the Union had been formed. 

The principal subject on the program was the prepara- 
tion of a plan for the organization of a permanent court 
of international arbitration. The Hon. Philip Stanhope, 
of the English House of Commons, read a paper which 
he had been asked to present onthe subject. He confined 
himself to a statement of the fundamental principles on 
which such a court should be founded and asked that a 
commission of six members be appointed to prepare and 
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report to the conference next year a plan of organization 
of an international arbitral tribunal. 

A long and interesting discussion followed the reading 
of the paper, participated in by many eminent men 
Some members thought the subject ought to be dropped, as 
it was not logical to institute a tribunal until a code of 
international law was adopted by which judges might be 
guided. Reply was made that in the history of the sub- 
stitution of justice for force judges (arbiters) had pre- 
ceded laws, and that if it were necessary to wait till an 
international code should be adopted even by a few pow- 
ers before a tribunal should be established it would be 
impossible for a long time to come to reach any pacific 
solution of international conflicts. The commission of 
six was appointed and consisted of Mr. Hirsch from Ger- 
many, Mr. Houzeau de Lahaie from Belgium. Senator 
Trarieux from France, Mr. Stanhope from England, Dr. 
Rahusen, from Holland, Dr. Gobat, from Switzerland. 
The project to be submitted to the Conference next year 
will afterwards be presented to the European parliaments 
and governments. 

Two resolutions, presented by Senator Trarieux of 
France and the Marquis Pandolfi of Italy, were adopted, 


one calling for a congress of the powers to consider the | 


methods of arbitration which should be adopted, the other 
inviting the various groups of the Union to use their par- 
liamentary influence to secure justice in the international 
adininistration especially of polyethnic states. 

The protection of private property on the sea in time 
of war, treated of at Berne in 1892, was briefly considered 
and the groups which had not taken up the subject in 
their home parliaments were asked to do so without 
delay. 

An admirable address to the press, drawn up by Sena- 
tor Trarieux, was read and approved and ordered to be 
sent to the journals of Europe. 

The Secretary of the Bureau of the Union, Dr. Gobat, 
made report to the Conference of the work of the Bureau 
during the past year. The journal, La Conférence Inter- 
parlementaire, a sixteen page monthly paper edited at 
Berne by Dr. Gobat, was recognized az the official organ 
of the Interparliamentary Union. 

Brussels was chosen as the place of holding the next 
Conference. 

Dr. Baumbach (Germany), Baron Pirquet (Austria), 
Houzeau de Lahaie (Belgium), Bajer (Denmark), 
Trarieux (France), Stanhope (Great Britain), de Paz- 
mandy (Hungary), Marquis Pandolfi (Italy), Lund (Nor- 
way), Rahusen (Holland), de Paiva (Portugal), Urechia 
(Roumania), Wavrinsky (Sweden), and Gobat (Switz- 
erland), were chosen members of the Bureau for the 
coming year. 

The Conference which lasted for three days was closed 
by a banquet at Scheviningen on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 6th. 


November, 


MAGAZINES AND PAPERS. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The international advocates of peace have been holding 
their annual conferences. Nobody in Europe has done so 
much to give fresh impetus to the cause of peace as the 
Baroness von Sutner, the famous authoress of ‘* Ground 
Arms.”’ She was very prominent last month in the sessions 
of the peace Congress. It is humiliating, but it has to be 
confessed that it is Christian nations which have armed 


and drilled the Japanese and Chinese who are fighting in 
Corea. It is Christendom that is perfecting its iastru- 
ments of slaughter, building pneumatic guns which will 
hurl heavy charges of dynamite a couple of miles, and 
that is perfecting the Maxim flying machine, which is to 
extend the area of slaughter,—already coterminous with 
earth and sea—to the air above. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury cannot be induced to raise his voice in favor 
of an arrest of any further increase of European arma- 
ments; and the prospect of arranging a Truce of God for 
the closing years of the century seems to be remote. 
Mankind with its brutal animalism, its bloodshot eye and 
hereditary savagery, seems destined to groan for some 
time longer under the burden of the prince of this world 
whose yoke is not easy, nor his burden light. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars per annum cash down for 
armaments is the fine that they pay for organizing 
Europe on the principle of Cain. 


HERALD OF PEACE. 


Count Kalnoky, Austrian Minister of State, in a speech, 
in September, on the state of Europe, said.—*‘ It is an 
armed peace, and it will have to remain so for a long time 
yet, because sure guarantees for the preservation of peace 
must be forthcoming before the sword is laid aside. When 
the great expenditure for military purposes is complained 
of, and when one sees Peace Congresses working for the 
removal of the danger of war and the suspension of the 


huge armaments, it may, perhaps, be not out of place to 
remark here that the recurring alarms and disturbance of 
confidence in peace which lead to a continuation of the 
armaments are not due to the Governments. There is no 
Government in Europe which would not do its utmost, if 
fears of war arose, to dispel the uneasiness and remove the 
existing apprehensions If we follow the matter up, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves, despite a high appreciation 
of the freedom of the press, that the sensational alarms of 
public opinion, based on quite unimportant events, are to 
be ascribed to the daily press and its news service, in which 
the nerves of the readers among the public, and even 
political and national passions, are worked upon in such 
a manner as often to produce violent currents of opinion, 
which the Governments have the utmost trouble to control. 
When Peace Congresses occupy themselves with the Peace 
question, I would strongly recommend them to devote their 
attention to this fact, and exercise a wholesome influence 
in this direction in all countries. There is no one here who 
does not know how nearly our most gracious Sovereign 
has domestic peace at heart, and how deeply desirous His 
Majesty is to promote peace at home, and, where it does 
not exist, to establish it.’’ 
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Tue (Lonpon) Ecno. 


‘The International Arbitration and Peace Association of 
London has, with reference to the recent action of France 
in Madagascar, addressed a letter to its sister Society at 
Paris, inquiring whether it would not be possible to have 
the question of the true interpretation of the treaty of 
1885 referred to arbitration. The difficulty which has 
arisen appears to turn mainly upon the meaning of that 
treaty and of certain subsidiary documents which the 
Hovas decline to ratify. It would certainly seem that 
points of dispute as to the interpretation of words in a 
treaty are, of all others, suitable for the impartial and 
unprejudiced judgment of arbitrators. Such difficulties 
involve no question of ‘‘ honor” or prestige, and to them, 
therefore, the great principle of the peace-makers should 
be most easily applied. 

The Association in question has also taken this oppor- 
tunity of recording an opinion that it is highly improper 
that Englishmen, whether retired officers or civilians, 
should take service with the Hovas, under present circum- 
stances. It is certainly a grave neglect of duty towards 
their own country, if not reprehensible on grounds of gen- 
eral principle, that Englishmen should, for their own grat- 
ification or advantage, do aught which may increase hos- 
tile feeling in France towards us. Such persons proba- 
bly know nothing as to the merits of the dispute; and in 
any case such action on their part will only tend to occa- 
sion or prolong a disastrous conflict, in which the Hovas 
are sure to be defeated in the end. We trust that the re- 
port may turn out to be false, or that such acts may be 
those of two or three individvals at the most.”—Hodg- 
son Pratt. 


Union SIGNAL. 


The decisions of courts of arbitration, while by no 
means universally satisfactory, have been on the whole 
reasonably fair and in the vast majority of cases both 
parties have preferred to acquiesce in the decision rather 
than to prolong a doubtful and costly strife. Public 
opinion also has acted as a powerful agent and is always 
in favor of acquiescence after both parties have been 
given an impartial hearing. 

We do not believe that courts of arbitration are the 
final settlement of the labor problem, but we do believe 
that they are an invaluable if not indispensible means to 
that final settlement. The demand of workmen for higher 
wages or against reduction of wages in any specific case 
is only in another form the old historic cry of the Anglo- 
Saxon for ‘‘redress of grievances.” Butas a race we have 
learned well the lesson that mere temporary redress of 
grievances is of little worth. The next step has always 
been, must always be, if permanent results are to be 
achieved, to render further grievances impossible. Behind 
the grievance lies the cause of the grievance. 

We need to emphasize more and more forcibly the doc- 
trines of Peace and International Arbitration which form 
a fundamental part of our platform of principles; but we 
also need to aid, as never before, in bringing about the 
day when the nations of the earth shall value principles 
above power and shall count their greatest wealth in the 
prosperity and righteousness of their citizens. 

Paciric BANNER. 
The Department of Peace and Arbitration is making a 


vigorous effort to discountenance the Boys’ Brigade, a 
military organization that is auxiliary to Sabbath Schools 


of any denominations that wish to introduce it. The 
department considers it rather inconsistent for a Sabbath 
School to teach a boy from the decalogue that he must 
not kill, and then give him a toy sword and plan mock 
battles for him in which he may ‘‘ make believe ”’ kill his 
classmates. It would be about as sensible to erect a 
gallows in the churchyard and tell the children to play 
hang one another. Not only are the various peace soci- 
eties, stopping the spread of the Boys’ Brigade, but many 
of these juvenile military societies, which were formed to 
make the boys like the meek and lowly Jesus (who bade 
the apostle put up the sword into its sheath), are disband- 
ing, either because the young soldiers have become quarrel- 
some in their organization, or because they thought they 
ought to be allowed to smoke and drink as real soldiers 
do. The United States government, by the way, allows 
its soldiers the use of narcotic and intoxicating drinks, 
and the only place in the State of Maine where lager beer 
can be legally sold is at the National Soldiers’ Home, con- 
trolled by the United States government. 


Messian’s Kinepom. 


What does Christ think of War and our endless war 
preparations? With what feelings does He regard our 
Maxim guns, our torpedoes, and our battering rams? 
Does He like to see men devoting their skill and science 
to inventing new and deadly instruments for killing their 
fellow-men as fast as they can? Does it please him to 
watch our war manceuvres? To see what is going on in our 
great camps and forts and arsenals? 

We have only to ask the question to be absolutely sure 
of the answer. We know in our hearts and consciences 
what He thinks. We can almost hear Him saying— 


“ T bless men and ye curse them, 
I love them and ye hate, 
Ye bite and tear each other, 
I suffer long and wait.” 


We know that Christ is against war, and all that leads to 
war. He came, not to destroy, but to save—to save men 
from that want of love, love to God and to one another 
which is at the bottom of sin and misery—to save from 
the hatred which makes men fight and destroy one another 
and which must surely again and again have called forth 
the prayer of divinest pity—‘‘ Father forgive them, for 
they know not what they do!” 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The Upper House of the Hungarian Diet on the Sth. of 
October adopted by a majority of three a bill granting 
liberty of worship to all religious beliefs. 


The English Government has sent two cruisers from 
the Mediterranean squadron and two gunboats from the 
East India squadron to China. Six thousand English 
troops have also been sent from India to China to pro- 
tect the treaty ports. 


During the month there has been great activity in pol- 
itics in all the parties, preparatory to the approaching 
election. The leaders of all shades of political belief, 
Harrison, Reed, McKinley, Wilson, Russell, Hill, et al., 
have been constantly at their guns, and the rank and file 
of the parties have filled the land with their discussions. 
The prospects seem to be with the Republicans. 
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The great strike at Fall River, Mass., came to an end 
on the 29th of October. The manufacturers won. 


The German States are laying an embargo on American 
cattle and dressed meat, ostensibly as a protection against 
disease. 


The American section of the Alliance of the Presbyte- 
rian churches of the world met at Baltimore on the 30th 
ult. 


The Argentine Congress has voted a million dollars for 
the relief of the suffering caused by the recent earthquake 
in the provinces of San Juan and La Rioja. 


The young Empress of China committed suicide on the 
380th of October. She had suffered much from the Em- 
peror’s violence, and finally took poison to end her 
troubles. 


William Booth, Commander-in-chief of the Salvation 
Army who has arrived in this country, was given a formal 
welcome in Carnegie Hall, New York, on the evening of 
October 22d. 


The Spanish Cabinet has resigned because the Minis- 
ters could not agree on measures to be introduced into 
the coming session of the Cortes, especially on the pro- 
posed tariff reform. 


Up to the 1st of November 2,448,200 silver dollars have 
been coined in our mints since their coinage was resumed 
four months ago. These dollars are now worth only 
forty-nine cents. 


Reports from many parts of the country indicate that 
business is generally beginning to revive. The gold re- 
serve in the treasury has gained several millions during 
the month. 


Mr. Allan, a resident of Melbourne, has invented an 
electric submarine torpedo boat, which can be sunk to 
any depth, kept submerged for three days, and run as 
fast as a surface boat. A successful experiment has 
been made with the model in the presence of many naval 
officers. 


The conflict in the German Cabinet over the proper 
treatment to be given to the Anarchists and Socialists 
has reached a crisis and on the 26ult. Chancellor von 
Caprivi handed in his resignation. The news of this has 
caused much sensation in Germany and throughout 
Europe. Count Waldersee may become Caprivi’s 
successor. 


Belgium’s first parliamentary election with universal 
suffrage was held on the 14th. of October. The law 
provided that one vote should be cast by all men over 25 
years old, with one year’s residence in the district, two 
votes by married men and widowers paying five francs or 
more personal taxes, three by the educated classes. To 
this class belonged most of the priests and the total vote 
of the priesthood was thirty thousand. The clerical 
gains were considerable, therefore, the liberals having 
little more than held their own. The voting was com- 
pulsory, men being compelled to cast a ballot whether 
they understood the law or not. Some cast their votes 
for imaginary candidates. In the second ballot, Oct. 21, 
the Socialists gained many seats. 
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SELF-POURING POTS. Pour by Pressing the Lid. 


To introduce these 
pots we offer to send 
our No. 8 NICKEL 
1 POT to any address, 
by express C. O. D., 
with privilege to in- 
spect, and if not satis- 
factory return it at 
* our expense. 

Price, if kept, $1.50. 

Send for styles and 
prices. 


The Asbury-Paine 
MFG. CO., 
TRENTON, - N. J. 


SELF-POURING 
POT 
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the lid 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 
This ts a good thing—Fd. 


It has been decided by the Government to give Boston 
three dynamite coast defence guns. 


The German Social Democrats have been meeting in 
Congress at Frankfort, under the leadership of Mr. Lieb- 
knecht. 


It is estimated that the expenditure for pensions will 
remain stationary for two years, and that in 1896 the 
amount will decrease ten millions. 


The American Missionary Association held its 48th 
annual meeting in Lowell, on the 23d of October, under 
the presidency of Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of 
Amherst College. 


Mrs. Marv A. Woodbridge, Corresponding Secretary 
of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and Secretary of the World’s Woman’s Christian ‘Temper- 
ance Union, died at Chicago on Thursday night, October 
25th. 


The Mohonk Indian Conference met on the 12th of 
October. It surpassed all its predecessors in the number 
of its attendants, more than three hundred and fifty per- 
sons being present. Attention was given specially to the 
subject of Indian education. 


Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, United States Ambassador 
to Great Britain, has returned to this country for a short 
stay. He pays a high tribute tothe English people and 
speaks warmly of the unbounded courtesy and kindness 
which he has everywhere met on the other side of the 
water. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions met at Madison, Wisconsin, from the 10th to the 
13th of October. Thirty-nine corporate members of the 
Board were elected. Able papers were read on various 
aspects of mission work, and efforts were made to set on 
foot measures for the financial relief of the Board. 


Rev. David Swing, the distinguished independent 
preacher of Chicago, died at his home in that city on the 
3d of October. A Presbyterian in his early ministry, he 
was tried for heresy in 1873-74. As a result of this, 
though acquitted, he withdrew from that denomination 
and founded an independent church, of which he contin- 
ued to be pastor until his death. His congregations were 
larger than those of any other minister in the west. 
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1894. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Socrery.”’ 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 
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Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Direetors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tae anp Morat Aspects or War.— Sermon 
preached before the Chicago Peace Congress August 
20th, 1893. By Rev. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. No 
fairer and more thorough treatment of these aspects 
of the subject has recently appeared. Price, post- 
paid, 10 cents. 


Success or ARBITRATION. —8 pages. 75 cases cited. 
Just issued by the American Peace Society. 2 cts. 
each, or 75 cts. per hundred. 


War Unnecessary anp Uncuristian. —By Augustine 
Jones, LL.D. 20 pages. 2 cents each or $1.00 per 
hundred. 


Dymonp’s Essay on War. With an Introduction by 
John Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cents for 
postage. 


Wurre City sy tue Intanp Sea.—By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Ode read at the opening of the Chicago 
Peace Congress. Illustrated. A poem of great 
strength and beauty. Admirably appropriate for 
supplementary reading by classes in Literature. 
10 cents a copy. $1.00 per dozen. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Miurrary Dritt in Scuoots.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. 8 pages. Price, 2 cents. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM, OR MANKIND ONE 
Bopy. Address delivered before the Chicago Peace 


Congress, Aug. 18, 1893, by George Dana Board- 
man, D.D., LL.D. Price, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHAR- 
ACTER: IN THE LiGnt OF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. New Edition. Price, 10 cents. 


HIsToRicaAL OUTLINE OF THE MoperRN Peace 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. A twelve- 
page tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Tue Boys’ Brigape: Its CHaracrer AND TENDENCIES. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. New Edition. 
Eight pages. Price, 75 cents per hundred. 


Topics ror Essays anv Discussions Scuoots, CoLLeGEs 
AND Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Senton receipt of one 
cent for postage. 

Report or THE CuicaGo Peace Concress. Containing 
all the papers read and the stenographic report of 
the discussions. A most valuable historical docu- 
ment. Price postpaid, cloth, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 


Tue Rerorm.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
New Edition. Price, 2 cents each or $1.25 per 
hundred. 

Our Free Institutions For Tue Promotion or 
Brutatity aND BureLtary.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of postage. 


Tue Dress Parape at West Point.—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 12 pages. Will be sent free on receipt of 
postage. 

Curistians TO ENGAGE In War?—By Josiah W. 
Leeds. 16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Present Status and 

Prospects. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 
pages. Price 2c. each, or $1.25 per hundred. 
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WOOD’S “May Queen” TEA 


— IS THE— 


QUEEN OF ALL TEAS. 


The choicest of the new season, garden grown, 


FORMOSA TEA. 
It fully meets the requirements of those desiring a 
strictly fine Tea of high grade. 


Sold only in packages bearing our copyrighted brand 
which is a guarantee of its uniform fine quality. 


Formosa, English Breakfast, Ceylon and 
‘* Japan varieties as desired 


Packed in Fancy Half-pound Caddies, 


BS 
rele 


Q If your dealer does not supply it, write direct. 


THOMAS WOOD & CO. 


Importers and Dealers 


TEAS and COFFEES. 


213 and 215 State Street, - Boston 


The Provident Life & Trust Go., 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Issues LIFE, ENDOWMENT and TERM Policies, which may be 
made payable to the beneficiaries in 10, 15, 20, 25 or 30 annual 
Instalments; also Partnership and Joint Policies, with liberal 
features. 

Its TERM Policies are at very low rates of premium, participate 


in surplus annually after second year, are renewable without med- 
ical examination, and are convertible into any other form at any 
time without loss and without re-examination. 

In everything which contributes to the Securiry and CHEAP- 
NEss of Life Insurance this company stands unrivalled. 

For information as to rates and plans apply to 
Cc. D. HAMMER, Gen’! Agent, 119 Devonshire St., Boston. 

R. P. Girrorp, Agent, 49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 

8. C. Tozzer, Agent, 343 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 

W. A. BAILEy, Agent, 518 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


“LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS.” 
(DIE WAFFEN NIEDER.) 


The Autobiography of Martha Von Tilling. By Bertua Von 
Sutrner. Authorized translation by T. Holmes. Revised by 
the Authoress. New Edition, cloth, 445 pages, 75 cts. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., Lonoon ano New York. 


This is a translation, with the sanction and co-operation of the author- 
ess, of a romance which has obtained a great success on the Continent 
under the name of ‘‘Die Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’s object in 
this story is to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
the present condition of the Continent of a and to the possibility of 
finding a remedy for it in a voluntary establishment of arbitration tribu- 
nals and mutual disarmament. 

« This remarkable work is producing a great effect upon the Continent 
of Europe. {thas already bad a wonderful run, and has been translated 
into almost every European language. . . . No more truthful picture 
of war in all its hideousness has ever been painted—it is equal to some of 
those marvellous scenes from Erckmann’s stories or to the appalling photo- 
graphic accuracy of Zola’s ‘Débfacle.” . . . It may safely be said that 
there is not a dull page in the book.”—Christian World. 

“It is a book of intense realistic power, so much so as to explain the 
debates that have been held over the autobiographic verity of its narrative. 
. . . It is as vivid in its realism as Verestchagin’s paintings.”—/Jnde- 
pendent, New York. 

“It is a strong story and presents the question of disarmament in 
Europe in its most alluring, as well as its most commanding phrases.” 

—Criiic, New York. 


For sale also by The American Peace Society. 


THE 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Boston and Chicago. 


ONE FEE REGISTERS IN BOTH OFFICES, 


Business Offices ; 


110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 
211-213 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Ee Send for Agency Manual. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO,, 


Artistic ddrintens, 


45 PEARL STREET, corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 


approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
‘Type is unsurpassed, 
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